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daughter for the first time and last time, and then marched after Essex into Cornwall. Here that indifferent general had allowed his army to be cut off at Lostwitliiel. He himself escaped by sea, but his troops were forced to surrender to the King, to whom their arms and ammunition were more valuable than their persons. This triumph, for the moment, obliterated all thoughts of the disaster at Marston Moor only two months earlier. From Cornwall the King set out to fight his way back to Oxford. He was confronted at Newbury by the main rebel army under Cromwell and Manchester. Owing to the timid generalship of Manchester, the Royalists were able to hold their own all day against twice their numbers, and at night, escaping the enemy's outposts, they returned to Oxford. Here Charles settled for the winter, with his hopes of ultimate victory unduly raised by recent successes. Actually his chances, which had so largely depended on the disputes and incompetence of the enemy generals, were now almost gone. Cromwell had taken the situation in hand and was creating a professional and efficient army, independent of Parliament. After the battle of Newbury he openly denounced Manchester, exposing his half-heartedness. Now he promoted a measure called the Self-denying Ordinance which forbade any member of either House of Parliament to hold a commission in the Army. Thus he relieved Essex and Manchester of their commands (though he kept his own), and thus he dealt his first blow at the unqualified supremacy of Parliament. Hitherto the war had been fought for that supremacy, and Presbyterian-ism had been insisted on rather as a tribute to the